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WHAT JAPANESE EXCLUSION WOULD 

MEAN. 

BY OSBORNE HOWES, HONORARY JAPANESE CONSUL IN BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 



Not long before the year 1877, the agitation began in San 
Francisco which resulted in the enactment by Congress in 1882 of 
substantially the laws that are now in force restrictive of Chinese 
immigration. Thirty years ago, it did not seem to be in the 
least probable, to the greater part of those Americans living east 
of the Eoeky Mountains, that Chinese exclusion would soon form 
a distinctive feature of our national policy. Only a few years 
before (in 1868), we had given to the Burlingame-Chinese Em- 
bassy an effusive welcome, and had taken to ourselves, with 
perhaps characteristic light-heartedness — in contradistinction to 
the reticence shown by European nations — the r61e of friend and 
promoter of the Chinese in their wish to have their country re- 
ceived and treated as a member of the great sisterhood of modern 
nations. It was also known that Chinese labor, in the absence 
of an adequate supply of white labor, was greatly needed to 
bring about the expeditious industrial development of the Pa- 
cific Slope, and it was supposed that the self-interest of the 
fanners and of practically all classes of business men in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Nevada, would be more than sufficient to 
neutralize the influence on party policy which Dennis Kearney 
and his fellow " sand-lot " orators had begun to exert. Yet, in 
five years from the time the movement was definitely started, a 
law was enacted by Congress which, in effect, embodied in their 
entirety the demands of the anti-Chinese agitators of San Fran- 
cisco. As history frequently repeats itself, one may be warranted 
in discovering, in the anti-Japanese agitation recently begun in 
San Francisco, more serious grounds for apprehension than 
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would be found if the question at issue went no further than 
whether Japanese children, residing in that city, should go to a 
public school attended only by Orientals, or should be permitted 
to receive instruction in the public schools of the municipal dis- 
tricts in which they live. 

That hostility to the Japanese is something more on the Pacific 
Slope than a school question is made evident by the resolutions 
which were presented to, and adopted by, the State Conventions 
of the various political organizations held this fall in California, 
demanding of Congress an extension of the Chinese anti-immi- 
gration laws in order that these might also cover immigrants 
coming from Japan, and by the statements and interviews that 
have been telegraphed from San Francisco since Secretary Met- 
calf went thither on his mission of conciliation. In spite of the 
admitted demand that exists for the kind of personal services 
which the Japanese can supply, there appears to be in California 
a popular feeling of antagonism to them, not essentially different 
from that which, a generation ago, formed the basis of the suc- 
cessful Chinese exclusion agitation. For this reason, it may be 
of advantage to consider the points of resemblance and of differ- 
ence between the two movements. 

The success which attended the effort to exclude Chinese im- 
migrants made it evident that the benefit to be obtained from 
having near at hand a large supply of labor to perform needed 
work is not, on the Pacific Slope, a consideration which can be 
counted upon to offset a popular agitation, notably when the 
latter is supported by those who represent organized labor. It 
is of distinct national benefit that this should be the ease if the 
movement thus supported rests on sound principles; for it would 
be of obvious disadvantage to have our government policy con- 
trolled by interests which were, while industrial, entirely material 
in their character. But this experience proves that the acknowl- 
edged demand on the Pacific Slope for the class of labor which 
the Japanese can best supply will not prevent a seemingly general 
demand for the exclusion. Then, too, this Japanese exclusion 
agitation has the potency derived from united political action. 
All of the various parties have requested it, in precisely the same 
way that they demanded Chinese exclusion. The national effect 
of such action is to intimate plainly that the electoral vote of 
California in a Presidential election will be given to the candi- 
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date of that party which pledges itself in its national platform 
to favor this wished-for legislation. In a doubtful election, the 
electoral votes of California, with the probable addition of those 
of Oregon, Nevada and Washington, and perhaps also those of 
Idaho, Montana and Utah, these forming an aggregate of 31 
out of the 476 votes cast, would constitute influences which 
might have serious weight with those who were shaping, at a 
national political convention, the future policy of a party. It 
was tactical considerations such as these that were instrumental 
in bringing about the passage of the Chinese exclusion act, for 
at the time there was but little positive anti-Chinese sentiment in 
the Central, Southern and Eastern sections of our country. 

There is, to the extent stated, a close similarity between the 
two exclusion agitations, with the further superficial resem- 
blances that the Japanese as well as the Chinese are Asiatics, have 
with the latter the alleged Mongolian characteristics of color of 
skin and shape of eyes, are what are popularly known as "pagans," 
come from a country having a redundant and growing population 
and have shown a willingness to work hard at relatively low rates 
of wages. But at this point the similarity of conditions ceases, 
and differences make themselves manifest which must materially 
qualify the progress of the present movement, as well as the re- 
sults attained by it. 

It is needless to point out to intelligent Americans that the 
Chinese and Japanese are widely different in their respective 
national developments; that, while the former, outside of their 
immediate sphere of influence, have been unaggressive and peace- 
loving, and inside of that sphere have been unprogressive and 
curiously wanting in national sympathy and sentiment, the latter 
have been, when the need called for it, warlike and aggressive, 
and have shown a progressiveness and a spirit of patriotism al- 
most, if not wholly, without parallel. There were protests made 
in China against certain phases of our Chinese exclusion legisla- 
tion, but our diplomatic and commercial relations with that 
country remained essentially undisturbed, until our immigration 
authorri ies violated the conditions both of our treaty with China 
and of the exclusion law, in their treatment of incoming Chinese 
merchants. 

With the Japanese Government, even the implication conveyed 
in the San Francisco school incident, that the subjects of the 
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Emperor ol Japan were not considered in a part of the United 
States to be the equals of the subjects of the Tsar of Bussia, the 
Emperor of Austria or the King of Italy, has been a provocation 
of sufficient force to call forth a strong protest. For our Govern- 
ment to take the extreme step of excluding Japanese would pro- 
voke retaliation on the part of the Japanese, as certainly as night 
follows day. 

Half a century ago, when Japan enforced an all-round policy 
of exclusion, we took it upon ourselves, by sending to the Island 
Empire a fleet of our war-ships, to compel the abandonment of 
that uncivilized practice. While the Japanese would not feel 
themselves called upon to protest against the adoption by the 
American people of restrictions upon all immigration, they would 
indignantly resent any act of exclusion which singled them out 
for discriminatory treatment. They would do this on the ground 
that we ought to be the last people in the world to adopt 
toward them a line of action similar to that which we had forci- 
bly compelled them to abandon. It would, furthermore, be urged 
that the Japanese who went to the United States were, on the 
average, as intelligent, orderly and law-abiding as the immigrants 
coming to this country from any other part of the world; that, 
when here, they conformed to the American habits of dress and 
living; that they were quite as insistent upon obtaining value for 
services rendered, and as tenacious in the defence of their per- 
sonal liberty, as those coming from Italy or Hungary. In fact, 
the complaint made in San Francisco against the Japanese of ex- 
cessive " cockiness " is evidence that neither the company method 
of the Chinese, nor the padrone system of the Italians, has place 
in the Japanese industrial organization. 

There is no probability that Japanese resentment would lead 
to an appeal to arms, even if the policy of excluding their people 
from this country were adopted by our Government. This assertion 
can be safely made, if for no other reason, because Japan could 
gain nothing by such a course. Our Philippine possession stands 
in no danger of capture by the Japanese, who, like ourselves, are 
the acclimated inhabitants of the temperate zone. They cannot 
properly colonize their semitropical colony of Formosa, for their 
children, born on that island, almost always die if not sent to pass 
their childhood in the cooler climate of Japan; hence, a highly 
tropical possession, such as the Philippines, would not offer a suit- 
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able place for settlement to the surplus population of the Em- 
pire, which is now increasing by birth at the rate of more than 
600,000 per annum. This must and will find vent for itself in 
the relatively sparsely settled areas of Korea and Manchuria. 
There would be no war with the United States; that would be 
looked upon with abhorrence by all intelligent Japanese; but this 
revocation of amicable relations by the nation which the Japanese 
have regarded as their nearest and best friend would be followed 
almost inevitably by a change of commercial policy on their part. 
They would buy from us what they greatly need, such as our raw 
cotton, our kerosene oil, and in less degree and for a brief time 
our flour, but, if they could help it, little if anything more. 

The much more serious effect which our policy of inviting 
Japanese resentment would produce would be found in the 
changed attitude of Japan respecting the question of the "open 
door " to trade in China. The markets of Manchuria, in which 
the cotton-mills of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama have sold some 
$40,000,000 worth of their outputs per annum, have been safe- 
guarded for the benefit of our manufactures by the Japanese 
army and navy, and have been held sacred to our trade, in spite 
of the strong temptation that has existed to make them tributary 
to the cotton -mills of Osaka. To expect that after we had 
adopted an exclusion policy we should continue to retain any of 
the trade of that part of Manchuria now under Japanese control, 
by their maintenance in our favor of the "open door" policy, 
would be to credit those whom we had in a gratuitous manner 
nationally offended with the possession of superhuman generosity. 

The loss of present and prospective Japanese and Manchurian 
trade would be but a part, and possibly the smaller part, of the 
price we should be called upon to pay. The Chinese boycott of 
last winter, a movement against our trade which only the most 
strenuous official resistance prevented from having serious con- 
sequences, was a significant admonition that little love for our 
nation is entertained by the merchants and the common people 
of China. Japanese influence is now the dominant factor in 
Eastern Asia. Imitation of Japanese methods and policy is con- 
sidered by the Chinese and other Orientals as the highest embodi- 
ment of statesmanship. Should Japan erase our name from her 
list of commercial friends, one may be sure that the greater part 
vol. olxxxjv. — no. 606. 3 
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of the markets of the Far East would be directly or indirectly 
closed to our trade. 

In the fiscal year of 1897, the trade between our Pacific Slope 
ports and the ports of Eastern Asia had a value in round numbers 
of $75,000,000. In the fiscal year of 1906, this trade had in- 
creased to approximately $140,000,000, with a promise of enor- 
mous future expansion. So far as we are concerned, the con- 
tinuance and growth of this trade is contingent upon the mainte- 
nance of sentiments of good-will and respect between Japan and 
the United States. There is no probability of any large migra- 
tion of Japanese to this country. Their movement, like that of 
the great tide of humanity, will be westward. For years to come, 
there will be ten immigrants from Italy and Eussia and Hungary 
arriving in this country to every Japanese who comes hither. 
If, in obedience to a proscriptive sentiment, we bar our doors 
against the entrance of these relatively few Japanese, our coun- 
trymen on the Pacific Slope can bid farewell to any hopes they 
may have entertained concerning their future commercial de- 
velopment, because by this action we shall have destroyed their 
Asiatic trade and turned the ocean that faces them from an 
avenue for commerce into a trade barrier. 

Osborne Howes. 



